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HAT open racial conflict would be pre- 
cipitated in Alabama sooner or later was 
to be expected. The fall in the price of cot- 
ton, the cultiva- 
tion of which in 
the South is still 
dependeni on 
black tenant farmers; the industrial depres- 
sion-which has intensified the competition 
for jobs between blacks and whites; the sen- 
tence of death imposed on eight young Ne- 
groes at Scottsboro under circumstances 
which obviously pre@luded a fair and im- 
partial trial; the constant agitation of Com- 
munist organizers whose work among Ne- 
groes is unquestionably bearing fruit: these 
were the factors which constitute the major 
causes of the recent clash at Camp Hill, Ala- 
bama, in which at least two men, one white 
and one black, were killed, a score or more 
wounded and a Negro church burned to the 
ground. For the present, there is a cessation 
of hostilities, but the danger of their recur- 
rence on a far wider front in the South may 
not be remote and the fundamental issues 
involved transcend sectional and_ racial 
boundaries and affect the rights of all mi- 
nority groups in America. 


Communism and the 
Negro Tenant Farmer 


The immediate cause of the outbreak was 
the organization of Negro Share Croppers 
—the tenant farmers of the Camp Hill Dis- 
trict who attempted to establish the princi- 
ple of collective bargaining in their relation- 
ship to the plantation owners. They had 
made certain demands which certainly do 
not appear to be exhorbitant. They were: 
(1) Food advances until crop settlement 
time. (2) Full cash settlement. (3) The 
right to sell their crop where and when they 
saw fit. (4) The right to cultivate a garden 


for home use, ete. They asked for a mini- 
mum wage of two dollars per day. There can 
be no doubt but that this organized effort of 
the share croppers has been stimulated by 
Communists. But all of the propaganda and 
all of the effort which the Communists 
might employ in a century of agitation, 
would not have impelled the Negro tenant 
farmers to even so much as protest, if the 
conditions under which they have been 
forced to exist had not become so intolerable 
that a promise of deliverance from any 
source seemed to be a blessing. 


Communism? 

And what do the black tenant farmers of 
Alabama know of economic deierminism 
and the Marxian philosophy? 

Nothing. 

But these things they do know. 

They know of grinding toil at miser- 
ably inadequate wages. 

They know of endless years of debt. 

They know of two and three months 
school. 


They know of forced labor and peon- 
age. 

When the sheriff and his deputies invaded 
the Negro church and broke up the meeting 
of the Share Croppers Union, they were 
guilty of a flagrant violation of one of the 
basic guarantees of American Democracy. 
The right of peaceful assembly for the pur- 
pose of discussing grievances is so funda- 
mental that its abrogation anywhere must 
be abhorrent to every right thinking indi- 
vidual. The threat of Communism among 
black tenant farmers in the South will not 
disappear through repression and force for 
on these it feeds and grows. Rather, it will 
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diminish in proportion to the efforts which 
the enlightened South puts forth to end the 
deplorable conditions which prevail to such 
a large extent in its rural areas. 


YHE astounding increase in the Negro pop- 
ulation in the great industrial and com- 
mercial centers has stimulated a vast amount 
of discussion and inquiry. 
Civic associations, chambers 
of commerce, social service 


A Black 
Metropolis 


organizations, yes, and even political organ- 
izations in several cities have been consi- 
derably agitated by the anticipation of 
probable civic and social disaster which 
they feel is an inevitable accompaniment 
to the growth of the Negro population. 

In particular the announcement of the 
Negro population of New York city has 
given rise to much comment in the public 
press. Contrary to general opinion, all the 
Negroes of New York city do not live in 
Harlem nor is the population of Harlem 
confined to Negroes. We are happy to be 
able to publish an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Brooklyn Times. It should 
make clear the reasons why New York has 
become the metropolis of the black world. 

COLORED PEOPLE COMING IN 

The wide tolerance, the unceasing human sympathy 

of this great city are exemplified in the enormous 


growth of the colored population here, with none of 


the attendant evils of racial discrimination and social 


antipathy. Figures just given out show that when the 
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Federal census was taken last year there were 327,706 


colored persons in New York, an increase of 115 per 


cent over the figure for 1920. In the same period the 
enlargement of the white population had been only 20 
per cent. And there has been no lessening of the in- 
flux since. Not only has Harlem become one of the 
most important colored centres in the country, but 
vast areas of Brooklyn are being transformed into 
colored settlements. And the newcomers are welcome. 
Here and there the old spirit of antagonism is manifest, 
but these sporadic instances are not to be taken as ex- 
pressive of the general sentiment of the city. 

The population of New York, an amalgam of many 
strains, is happily and proudly free of the intolerance 
that darkens and withers the tone and trend of popular 


thought in other communities. 


ACCORDING to the Rising Sun Journal 
of Maryland, the greatest reduction 
made in illiteracy in the state of Maryland 
during the past decade was 
Illiteracy In among Negroes. 
Maryland Between 1920-1930 a total 
of 10,331 Negroes above ten 
years of age were taught to read and write 
as compared with 2,166 native whites. Illit- 
eracy among Negroes in Maryland now has 
reached the point where it is no higher than 
illiteracy among whites. 

Much credit for this happy achievement 
is due to greater educational opportunities, 
much more to the tremendous desire of 
Negroes for at least the rudiments of an 


education. 
One by one the shackles fall. 
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HERE is civil war in the bituminous coal 
sections of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. From 60,000 to 80,000 
miners are on strike and over a half million 
human beings are from day to day facing the 
conditions of more or less open warfare. Strik- 
ers fall under the gunfire of deputies in the 
employ of coal operators, 


OPPORTUNITY 


Negro Labor and the Miners Revolt 


By Arrucr G. McDowe 


Aveust, 193] 


Molly Maguires, a terroristic labor organisa- 
tion that for a time held almost absolute swa y. 
The Irish were among the first large groups of 
European mass immigration to be swallowed 
up in the maw of new industrial America. In 
the coal regions of eastern United States skilled 
Welsh, English, Scotch and later Slavish, Pol- 

ish, and much later southern 


men, women and children are 
ridden down by the charges 
of trained cossacks in the 
uniform of state police, fam- 
ilies of strikers are evicted 
from their homes to face the 
elements unprotected and fre- 
quently to have their house- 
hold treasures wrecked in 
the process of eviction. Mass 
picket lines and parades of 
the miners are opposed in 
their brute and moral 


In the September issue of 
Mr. McDoweil 
wil continue his dramatic nar- 
rative of the labor conflict in 
the coal industry. He will pre- that 
sent a vivid portrayal of black 
miners as they emerged from the 
coal pits arm in arm with white 
miners and began to march. 
—Tue Eprror. 


European, Italian, Bulga 
rian, ete., workers succeeded 
the ubiquitous Irish. It was 
these groups, many of them 
experienced disciplined 
in the industry in Europe. 
between the closing 
vears of the nineteenth cen 
tury and the second decade 
of the twentieth brought in 
to existence the powerful 
miners organization that in 
| 1920 under the name of the 


strength to the marauding 

terrorism of militia, of company guards, of 
special deputy sheriffs and of regular police. 
As in all warfare the spectre of famine is in- 
voked in aid of other more immediate instru- 
ments of coercion. 

Such warfare is of course nothing new in 
the mining industry but has been intermittent 
throughout its history. In the large there are 
however, important differences such as the fact 
of a tremendous world wide economic depres- 
sion and industrial dislocation existent at the 
same time, the unexampled disorganization of 
the industry of coal mining which has been a 
continuing development of a decade, and the 
intrusion of new human and mechanical ele- 
ments since the last great struggle of miners 
in the soft coal fields. Of these new elements, 
the most interesting is undoubtedly the influx 
of workers drawn from new sources into the 
industry following the great soft coal strikes 
of 1922 and 1927. 

New Miners anp 

In the early stages of development of the 
industry the work was so unpleasant and dan- 
gerous that it naturally fell to the lot of the 
immigrant laborer, unskilled and with little 
standing in society. In the industrial boom 
years following the American Civil War of 
1861-5 the bitterness of the exploitation and 
the small regard for human life led to the rise 
among the Irish miners in Pennsylvania of the 


United Mine Workers of 
America possessed 500,000 members and a 
jurisdiction including the entire coal mining 
area of the United States. An industrial union 
admitting every type of worker concerned with 
the mining process, the UMWA was at the 
same time the vanguard and the backbone of 
the American Labor Movement, the largest In 
ternational Union in the American Federation 
of Labor. Looking forward from the post-war 
period it is now obvious that any organization 
representing labor in coal must expect a stiff 
struggle with ownership. Under the pressure 
of war demand, accelerated not only by war 
industries’ demands for fuel but by curtailing 
of production in European fields, the American 
industry was tremendously over-expanded. New 
mines were opened and many marginal mines 
where production ordinarily was too expensive 
and inefficient to compete came into produc 
tion. At the very same time corporations wer 
stimulated to find ways to mechanize mining 
and reduce labor costs which in mining are « 
much greater part of the cost of production 
than in any other industry. Industrial consum 
ers on the other hand energetically sought out 
means of economizing in their consumption of 
fuel. The mining industry was obviously in for 
a readjustment for there were too many 
mines and too many miners to find  pro- 
fitable employment. The question was whether 
the cost of this readjustment was to come out 
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of the capital wealth of the industry or out of 
the living standard of the producer, the mine 
worker, who had gained through his organiza- 
tion numerous advantages especially during 
the inflation times of war. The larger coal cor- 
poration on the other hand had built up tre- 
mendous surpluses like that of the Mellon- 
owned Pittsburgh Coal Company whose reserve 
amounted to some scores of millions. When 
emergency pressure relaxed, the regulatory 
function served by Federal government during 
the war was abandoned just at the moment it 
was most needed. Some sense of this was shown 
by the miners themselves when the UMWA of- 
ficially endorsed the nationalization of the min- 
ing industry during the post- 
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to work who were not covered by the union 
agreement. ‘The union, which was the sole 
regulating influence in the potential anarchy 
of coal production showed several breaches al- 
ready. Events culminating in 1925, and com- 
pounded of the stupidity and tyranny of In- 
ternational officers, chiefly John L. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the UMWA and the absolute violence 
and brutality of West Virginia operators, re- 
sulted in the almost entire destruction of the 
union in the rich and comparatively new fields 
of West Virginia. In 1926 following an un- 
successful attempt of a group within the 
UMWA to unseat President Lewis and defeat 
his policies, Lewis engaged in a orgy of puni- 
tive moves against those who 


war years just as the rail 
unions endorsed the Plum 
plan for nationalization of 
railroads in this period of 
aggressiveness and militancy 
on the part of labor the 
world over. As time went on, 
however, the miners’ leader- 
ship showed little disposition 
to push forward the demand 
which would have involved 
political agitation. Indeed 
several features were evident 
that gave reason to distrust 
the serviceability of UMWA 
leadership in such a struggle 
between the two classe of eco- 
nomic interest as faced the 
miners. John Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the union from the 
very earliest days of its or- 
ganization, died in fairly 
wealthy circumstances, an 
owner of stocks and bonds 
and an advocate of the unity of interest be- 
tween operators and miners. In such a wealthy 
and extensive organization as the UMWA the 
rise of a bureaucratic officialdom around the 
jobs within the organization was inevitable. In- 
ternational officials drew lucrative salaries and 
for the most part held the business-unionism 
philosophy of the American Federation of La- 
bor, which following the great steel strike of 
1919, resigned itself to cultivating the peculiar 
welfare of the skilled and semi-skilled workers 
who were a privileged and advantaged group 
of the American working class, nursing their 
advantage in contrast with the general worker 
lot and if necessary at the cost of the mass of 
workers. In a general strike in 1922 the union 
although gaining its wage scale was distinctly 
weakened. Large groups of workers went back 


Courtesy of “Laber Age.” 


-t Colored Miner Addressing Strikers 


had supported his oppon- 
ents. All officers of entire 
districts were set aside and 
replacel by Lewis henchmen 
over the wishes of the rank 
and file. The stage was set 
for a knock-out blow by the 
operators and in 1927 the 
powerful Pittsburgh Coal 
Company lead the way by 
breaking its agreement with 
the UMWA and precipitat- 
ing a strike. War waged for 
two vears at an almost un- 
believable cost of suffering 
and misery, the once power- 
ful United Mine Workers of 
America, for all practical 
purposes disappeared from 
the soft coal fields of Penn- 
svivania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky and Mary- 
land. Thousands of miners 
left the industry and wage 
levels sank. The miners paid the cost for 
the readjustment of the industry. Imported 
as strikebreakers, thousands of men and their 
families, entirely new to the coal industry, 
took the places of many of the older elements. 
Beginning in 1922, large number’ of 
Negroes, in the greater part drawn from the 
peasant farm sections of the south came or 
were brought into the mining sections, partic- 
ularly in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern 
Ohio, and West Virginia. Of the new elements 
that made up the mining pepulation they were 
the most numerous and distinct. In the next 
great effort that the workers in this industry 
would make to better their condition and resist 
the oppression of ownership the part that this 
large group would play might well be decisive 
on one side or the other. They were native 
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Against his 
early realiva- 
tion of the ne- 
cessity of work- 
ing class unity, 
of his under- 
standing of the 
technique of 
union organ- 
ization, of the 
dignity of toil, 
of an_ historic 
mission, every- 
thing seemed to 
militate. He en- 


Americans in 
distinction from 
the great part 
of the workers 
who had crea- 
ated the United 
Mine Workers. 
For hundreds 
of years they 
had been native 
to the soil. The 
white native 
American had 
proven slow and 
hard to organ- 


ize, individual- Striking Miners’ Relief Committee tered the indus- 
istic in phisolo- try as a strike- 
phy, finding himself most at home in the prag- breaker, in many cases he had no previous in- 
matic and nonidealistic American Federation dustrial experience, he was subject to the pre- 
of Labor where the militancy and social vision judiée of his fellow worker instilled by the age 
that the miners union had once furnished, were old wile of the exploiter who divided to conquer. 
at a premium. What was to be the role of this Yet no solution could be found that did not 
rather recent recruit to industrial citizenship? include him. 


(To be continued in September issue) 


Three Cinquains 


By Rosert Turner Forp 


MYRRH 


ASMINE, 
Proudest perfume, 

Even queens have loved thee! 

Why dost thou bow thy lovely head 

To myrrh? 


ASPIRATION 


Who knows 
If I one day 

Shall madly clutch a star 

And find my foolish fingers filled 
With gold? 


R.1.P. 


I dare 
Not pass the place 

Where you lie cold and pale, 
Lest I disturb your blessed calm 
With tears 
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ROBABLY no group, save the workers 
themselves, has been harder hit by the cur- 

rent unemployment wave than the Negro pro- 
fessional group. Directly dependent on the 
worker’s pay envelope for his fees, the profes- 
sional man feels depressions readily. There is 
no large black middle class, realizing its income 


from investments and cor- 


The Plight of the Negro Professional Man 


By Loren MILier 
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rise of free clinics, public legal defenders and 
other such social service agencies as provide 
free professional aid and advice to the poor. 
In times of high wages the workers do not flock 
to these agencies because of American preju- 
dice against state charity but in depression 
times they perforce lay aside their qualms. 

And in spite of complaints 


poration profits, to act as a 
shock absorber in his case. 
The black middle class clien- 
tele from which the profes- 
sional man may draw is as 
directly dependent on the 
worker’s wages as is the pro- 
fessional man and is forced 
to curtail expenditures when 
hard times come. 
Numerically the Negro 
professional men do not form 


Kansas. 


Loren Miller is the city edi- 
tor of the California Eacur. 
He is a lawyer by profession 
and for a period of a year and 


a half practiced in Topeka, 


—Tue Eprror. 


of prejudice and segregation 
practiced by these agencies 
the black workers patronize 
them in ever increasing num- 
bers. 

The rise of chain dental 
parlors and the like menace 
the professional men on still 
another front. Their adver- 
tising and their cheaper 
prices are bound to attract 
the underpaid worker. For 
a while these chain establish- 


a large group — there are, 
perhaps, some 100,000 of 
them including such dubious classifications as 
preachers, artists and actors. Curiously en- 
ough, this numerically small group looms large 
in Negro life and its welfare is, as a matter of 
fact, the ideal toward which our racialism has 
tended. American industrial development has 
prevented the rise of a class of rich black shop- 
keepers and the professional men have become 
the financial and social aristocrats of the race. 
This leadership of the professional men, how- 
ever arbitrary and artificial it may be, makes 
these men and their present plight of more im- 
portance racially than might be thought were 
numbers to be taken as the only guage. 

The black worker has felt the depression 
very keenly. A recent Urban League report 
indicated that his status is becoming desper- 
ate. There are no powerful trades unions to 
protect him from wage cuts and wholesale lay- 
offs. The servant employing, white middle class 
has discharged its employees to his detriment. 
Factories have shut down and not only affected 
some black workers but have flooded the com- 
mon labor market with whites willing to take 
jobs of any sort. Again the advance of ma- 
chine technology has routed a number of white 
workers who have filtered down into “Negro 
jobs.” And every jobless worker has meant a 
decrease in the professional man’s fees. 

Another factor mitigating against the pros- 
perity of the professional man has been the 


ments spurned to advertise 
for the Negro’s business from fear of alienat- 
ing their white clientele but of late their ads 
have begun to appear in Negro journals. Here 
and there the black worker makes his way into 
industry and there he finds himself provided 
with insurance, medical advice, hospitalization 
and all manner of professional service which 
is his for the asking. The great army of black 
railroad workers are all familiar with these ser- 
vices. Since the worker pays for these things 
in wage levels there is little cause for his spurn- 
ing it to pay for services from men of his own 
race. 

That these trends will increase rather than 
diminish there can be little doubt. The nation 
is committed to socialization of professional! 
services for the worker, white and black alike. 
Welfare work is becoming more and more 4 
part of estimated costs in the great industrial 
plants. The truth of the matter is that the 
black worker will probably avail himself more 
of these services in the future than he has in the 
past. 

The plight of the professional man is no 
enviable one. Educated in American schools 
and colleges and fed on the myths of profes- 
sional prosperity, he has accustomed himself 
to a country club standard, with the aid of 
deferred payments. Retrenchment is odious in 
his case and, in truth, it must be said that there 
is little room for it. 
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Thus far there has been no concerted cam- 
paign by the professional man to extricate him- 
self from his predicament or to plan for the 
future. Most of such efforts as have been put 
forth have centered around arousing in the 
worker a renewed race consciousness to induce 
his patronizing the Negro professional man, 
a counterpart of the white business man’s 
“spend more” campaigns. The realization that 
the worker must first have more if he is to 
spend more has not reached the state where it 
has created a “movement” but here and there 
professional men have become conscious of the 
worker’s position, at least to the extent of 
lending individual aid to the job campaigns of 
the Urban League and similar agencies. 

In spite of this more or less sporadic real- 
ization of the worker’s plight and efforts to 
better it, it may be said safely that the profes- 
sional class has acted purely on selfish motives 
and with no idea of aiding the worker. It has 
been actuated by the hope that it would aid in 
enriching the black professional middle class. 
If the professional man desires prosperity for 
the worker, he does so with the same vague and 
useless idealism that the white capitalist visits 
on white workers. Lacking program and con- 
tinuity, the aid the professional man extends 
to the worker is for the most part only an 
effort to find work for his immediate clients. 

The barrenness of the race consciousness ar- 
gument has been indicated. It has little value 
to the worker himself. If he does imbibe the 
philosophy of “race” and confine his spend- 
ing to Negro professional men it profits him 
little. His prospect of return is pitched on the 
far fetched possibility that the concentration 
of capital in the hands of the professional class 
may evolve a black capitalist class which will, 
in turn, establish factories to employ the black 
workers—a hope that is not borne out in view 
of the professional man’s haste, indeed his 
necessity, to invest his surplus funds in estab- 
lished white investments. Oddly, much of this 
finance is thus put in the hands of industrial 
captains whose factories do not employ Ne- 
groes. Where the worker can get professional 
service from state agencies, at his factory, or 
from cheaper chain establishments his patron- 
age of Negroes is merely a long term invest- 
ment in race pride. The professional man, of 
course, knows this and supports his argument 
by spreading tales of jim crow treatment at 
the hands of whites, not without results. 

Although it is cried down and will be denied, 
the truth is that a gulf is arising between Ne- 
gro professional and working classes. The 
worker complains that the very men who urge 
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their patronage on the basis of race spend 
their money with white merchants under te 
plea that they can get better service, an arg.- 
ment which the worker himself some times turss 
against the professional man. The workers 
also complain that the professional man is s:1- 
fish and self-centered. The professional man is 
accused of rising to power and securing po i- 
tical and social preferment on the basis of |:\. 
identity with workers and then promptly for- 
getting them. Class conscious workers, and 
there are more of them than might be suspect- 
ed, point out the professional man’s actions in 
labor fights, especially the porter’s struggle. 
In politics, says the worker, the professiona|! 
man’s efforts are confined to landing fat plums 
for his sons and daughters. And the history 
of get-rich-quick stock schemes which profes- 
sional men have foisted on the worker is best 
not mentioned. 

The professional man answers by pointing 
out the time and energy he puts in fighting for 
civil, political and citizenship rights. He points 
also to his record, large in most instances, of 
support given to community betterment — 
health weeks, clean up drives, restriction 
fights—and accuses the worker of gross in- 
gratitude. 

These divergent outlooks arise largely be- 
cause of a lack of a common ground as a 
starting point. The Negro professional man 
retains the traditional view that the Negro’s 
battle is a racial one and that the fight for 
civil and political rights is the race’s most 
important problem. His ideal is the establish- 
ment of a black upper class toward which the 
worker may strive, the same hope that Amer- 
ica holds for all its workers. The black worker, 
imbibing here and there the new psychology 
of working class, rather unconsciously takes 
the view that his ills are purely economic and 
is less grateful for political victories than he 
might be. 

Be those things as they may, there is no 
doubt but that the welfare of the worker is as 
important to the professional man as it is to 
the worker himself. The pay envelope must be 
protected and enlarged. In spite of roseate op- 
timism generated in some quarters there is lit- 
tle indication that a self-sustaining black shop- 
keeper class will arise soon, if at all, under 
our capitalist economy. Only a few years ago 
the professional man, saturated with the in- 
dividualism of America, believed that he could 
build up an ever increasing clientele by secur- 
ing superior training, equipping finer offices 
and relying on Rotarian “service” ideals. That 
theory depended for its validity on increasing 
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prosperity for the worker, a thing that the de- 
pression has demonstrated is not inherent in 
continually electing Republican presidents. 
What must the professional man do to be 
saved? 


Obviously he must join hands with the work- 
er. Two facts must be faced here. The first 
is that the worker himself must solve the tech- 
nical labor problems arising out of his larger 
participation in industry. He evinces every de- 
sire to do that as is evidenced by his fight to 
get into existing labor unions, his attempts to 
organize independently where that is impos- 
sible, and a growing grasp of those problems. 
The professional man would be an interloper 
here and the best that he can do is to busy him- 
self with creating sympathy with the worker 
from his vantage point of leadership. The sec- 
ond point is that the professional man must 
strive for immediate ways of helping the work- 
er; a wholesale embracing of doctrinaire radi- 
calism, no matter what may be said of it as 
an ultimate ideal, would but shift the profes- 
sional man as far to the worker’s left as he is 
to the right at the present time. 


I have thus far deliberately emphasized the 
cleavage between the professional man and the 
worker. The division is not as clean cut as has 
been suggested. There are many common meet- 
ing grounds. Laying aside race and all of its 
sociological implications whose cohesive force 
is very weak at best there remains the fact 
that there is one common ground on which 
cooperation should be achieved readily. We are 
all consumers. Although the subject of con- 
sumers’ cooperation in consumers cooperatives 
has not been exploited a great deal its mere 
mention should open up vast vistas. It has 
incredible possibilities to both worker and pro- 
fessional man. It strikes at the very heart of 
living expenses, a subject of more than pass- 
ing importance to both groups. It serves, or 
should serve, to conserve the spending power 
of the worker thus leaving him free to spend 
an increasing amount for professional services 
of which he is badly in need as testified to by 
death and birth rates and crime conviction 
records. For those who must be race conscious 
it opens up a field for unlimited “racial” ad- 
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vance. Carried to its logical conclusion and 
terminating in producers cooperatives the 
movement would bolster up the worker’s earn- 
ing power. Not the least of its benefits would 
be to close the gap between worker and pro- 
fessional man. The worker would have some 
reason to support the man who would in his 
proper turn support the worker. The present 
one sided arrangement would evolve into a 
mutual aid affair. Digressing for a moment, it 
might lead the whole race to a larger con- 
sideration of wider social problems than _ re- 
striction to race offers. 

There are other things of immediate con- 
sequence which should get a larger measure of 
the professional man’s support: the Urban 
League program, the “don’t spend your money 
where you can’t work” drive and the Business 
League’s chain store project. And the brutal 
truth is that none of them has enjoyed much 
support in the past. Yet all of them look to the 
worker’s welfare. They are by no means the 
cure-alls their sponsors claim, but they all 
have merit. Nor can the political side be over- 
looked. Hitherto Negroes, under the leadership 
of professional men, have been childish in their 
inability to see the economic consequences of 
political action. The opportunities that lie in 
group cooperative professional service, either 
within or without a cooperative movement, 
should intrigue professional men to some de- 
gree. 

In conclusion it is well to observe that the 
plight of the professional man is not entirely 
of his making. It is the inevitable plight of pro- 
fessional men who serve the most impoverished 
group in a nation. That statement is the key 
to the whole situation. If the group remains 
poor, impoverished and underpaid the profes- 
sional men must remain relatively in the same 
status. Tugging at individual boot straps 
won’t help. Intensifying exploitation by trying 
to blackjack patronage out of the worker with 
racial arguments and race glorification can 
go only so far. There are always the increas- 
ing number of social service professional aids. 
The professional man and the worker must 
or the professional man 
can go hang himself in splendid, individual 
isolation. 
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HEN Evan Given gave up his wife to that 
grim reaper who holds a mortgage on 
every man’s house and forecloses with or with- 
out notice, he turned with a stolid, white-hot 
passion to his baby, a year-old daughter, for 
what little comfort he could squeeze from life. 
The love that he severed with such visible effort 
from the mother to bestow upon the offspring 
doubled and trebled in the years during which 
Polly Given grew up. 

At eighteen, she was a sweet flower of a girl. 
Then, as stealthily as comes the dew at even- 
tide, the Reaper struck again, deftly, swiftly, 
and Polly sped forth into the unknown whither 
Evan dared not follow. And the reason that he 
dared not was because of a tiny spark that 
glowed in the very depth of his being—his 
faith. He believed in life after death, and that 
the self-destroyer forfeited much if not all of 
the future existence. 

Because Evan Given was one of the foremost 
surgeons of his day, and dabbled in science 
as a side-line, it was not altogether incredible, 
after his burdensome grief, that he elected to 
give up the one in which he had won fame and 
fortune for the other, the lesser as a buffer 
for his sorrow. Quietly, and with no more ado 
than is usual for a man changing his barber, 
he dropped all else, and took up the study of 
science—the science of faith. He closed his 
house, the palatial dwelling, he had erected for 
his daughter; cut his London connections, and 
set himself adrift, as much as it was possible 
for a man of his standing to do. 

What is this thing, faith. . . . Why does it 
suffice for some. . . . Why is it insufficient for 
others. ... Why believing as I do that God 
is the giver, and therefore has a Divine right 
to take when and as He wills, am I rebellious 
because he has bereft me of mine? These were 
the questions Evan Given sought to solve. 


* * 


No. 60 in ward 400 was one of the strangest 
cases ever admitted to the county hospital. His 
was an unique malady and of a far-reaching 
scope. Plainly it came under the category of 
cases wherein the great Evan Given had labored 
so magnificently. It was known that the famous 
English surgeon was sojourning in the Ameri- 
can city. If he could be prevailed upon to grant 
but an hour of his time, if for no more than a 
consultation, if only for an observation, any- 
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The Eternal Quest 
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thing he might choose to do would be a pric: 
less gift to the medical profession. 

At last, when all arguments had failed, 
someone mentioned that, which seemed to him, 
the strangest phase of the case in question, 
that this great hulking giant of a fellow—No 
60 was well over forty—should lay day afte: 
day, calling for his mother. 

“That,” said Evan Given, instantly, “is 
faith. Wait. I will come.” 

The span of No. 60’s shoulders came near 
to over-taxing the width of the white iron cot. 
His massive head pressed against the head 
post. His feet protruded through the foot rails. 
He was easily six foot, ten, and he was deliri 
ous when Evan Given saw him first. He was 
strapped, but yet the strong thongs were prov 
ing inadequate, the motions of the man lift 
ed the cot until it tossed about like a frail craft 
on a windy sea. And always, he screeched the 
one word, “mom-mer.” 

“Too late. . . . Nothing can be done!” pro 
claimed the great man. At least, he can be made 
comfortable. Send for his mother !” 

“There can be no visitors.” Head Nurse of 
ward 400 voiced a protest, that was curbed at 
a glance from the Surgeon. 

No. 60’s mother arrived when he was at his 
worst. It was the crucial hour. He was seek- 
ing with maniacal strength to break his bonds, 
and screaming fiendishly. The mother, after a 
brief period with the great London physician, 
hurried to ker son’s bedside. 

She was a small woman, a tightly, shriveled 
hard little person, not unlike a black walnut. . . 
Her timidity fell from her, as she drew near 
the bed. She became no longer an uneasy visit- 
or among countless strangers, but a mother 
with her only son, and it was he and she against 
the world. 

The great Evan Given was a close observer 
of all that passed. This was a pregnant moment 
to him, in his study of faith. 

The mother said quickly and a little shrilly, 
“Lie down ’dar.” Then in firmer tones, and 
quiter: “Be still. Didn’t ah tells you!” 

Magically, the huge form upon the bed grew 
calm. 

“What’s you a-laying here fo’, disturbin’ 
these yere folks, ain’t yo mammy done taught 
yo better’n ’at. . . .” Her voice was crooning. 
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“Ain’t yo’ shame yo’self. Here’s yo mammy 
done come this long ways to see yo, and yo is 
lying here yellin’ like yo is possessed.” 

“Mommer.” . . . 

To the amazement of those watching, the 
man on the bed was muttering in his turn to 
the old woman. The mother down on her knees 
bent her head to hear. Quickly, she stood erect, 
and called loudly. 

“Nurse ... Doctor . . . somebody come quick 
and take off dese bindings. My boy wants to 
die free. . . . Come quick, somebody, quick.” 

Evan Given came—internes and nurses to- 
gether removed the straps. No. 60 heaved a 
great sigh of relief. His head jerked back con- 
vulsively, and his eyes rolled wildly towards 
his mother. “De Lord’s done come,” he in- 
toned majestically, and fell into his final sleep, 
peacefully as a babe. 

“Faith,” jotted Given, mentally. 
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The old woman sat beside the cot with fold- 
ed hands. Evan cleared his throat. Surely this 
was a strange manner in which to meet death, 
not a tear, in no wise, did she betray regret. 
“Why-er-—why-er,” began Evan. 

“Blessed lamb. . . . Sweet Jesus, done come 
and set my po’ suff’ring boy, free,” chanted 
the old woman, almost gaily. 

“Faith,” tabulated Given in his scientific 
mind. 

“What will you do?” he inquired curiously, 
and not unkindly. 

“Do heah this man,” exclaimed No. 60's 
mother, “I’s goin’er do muy wo’k.” As an after- 
thought, “I’se got ’er wo’k for sho’ now, ‘cause 
dis boy a-lying heah is my sole suppo’t. But 
de Lord will provide.” 

“Faith,” said Evan Given audibly in the 
voice of a man who talks often to himself. “I 
must find it.” 


Dialogue in Brown and White 


By Micron Bricute 


Boy: 


“Why you are brown you surely know 
What time the Mango holds its fruit; 
What time the naked lovers dance 

To singing rain and jungle flute; 

Say you are dark, you surely hear 
The tom-toms in the wind tonight; 
Dance, fool! Oh doff this dignity. 
You'll strip when I am out of sight. 
Dance, sing, I shall not laugh to see 
You naked in the shining street; 


Dance, sing, you know you cannot hear 


To watch the rain with quiet feet.” 


Brown Boy: 


“Why should I lie exuberance 

Is more than blood can stand since rain 
Drips with the rhythmic tap of drums 
And beats a strange and weird refrain? 
It stirs no sweet remembrances, 

But bitter things I can recall: 

A tree denied my father life 

When rain had just begun to fall; 

Fire hid my mother where she lay 

Deep soaked in oil and futile rain. 

No, it excites no lust to dance, 


It’s too significant of pain.” 
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The Negro and Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 


HE isolating of the act of guiding so that 

it may have a more tangible form as far 
as a movement or an organization is concerned, 
and its inclusion in school systems is another 
definite step toward specialization. The steady 
growth of the movement is evidence of its ef- 
fectiveness. The trend of the times is toward 
a truly democratic school 


By Faxnie Howarp 


of studies, the choice of curricula, the choicc 
of schools.” Vocationally, “by the giving of 
information, experience and advice in regard 
to choosing an occupation, preparing for it, 

entering it and making progress in it.” 
This guiding should be preventive, construc- 
tive and remedial. Its activities fall under 
two heads, group guidance 


system upon which educa- 
tors are beginning to apply 
principles of science. This 
democratic school organiza- 
tions is one which will offer 
to every boy and girl an 
equal opportunity to develop 
their powers, interests and 
abilities to the “nth” degree 
of their own capacities. 
That the variation in 
mental ability(between race} 


in 1929. 
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and individual guidance. 
Under group guidance there 
are classes in vocational ac- 
tivities such as vocational 
clubs, plays, pageants, voca- 
tional conferences with out- 
standing men and women 
from the successful busines- 
ses and different professions 
and visits to industries, edu- 
cational institutions and to 
various businesses. The in- 
dividual guiding must rest 


is far greater between indi- 
viduals in a race than be- 
tween the races has become an accepted fact. 
Whenever groups are plotted as to abilities, 
we find them following the normal curve of 
distribution. Education is recognizing these 
facts and using the knowledge of them to re- 
construct its machinery. There is also a rather 
general agreement that individuals come into 
the world with instincts, and capacities pecu- 
liar to themselves. By the time they have 
reached the school age, they have become in- 
dividuals with habits and these same capacities. 
These habits have already conditioned them 
to some extent. There will be more conditioning 
as they step out in the throng and begin blindly 
groping and milling their way toward some 
economic place. A definite place in the econo- 
mic world must be the ultimate goal of all who 
are to survive. It is this old aimless milling 
that guidance, as an organized force, will help 
alleviate. 

Some of us still labor under the false idea 
that guidance is deciding what a child will be 
or what he should do and so advising him. 
One of our foremost educators has said, “No 
‘biographies can be written until an individual 
is dead.” Guidance means just what the word 
implies in its truest sense. It is the art of 'skill- 
fully guiding a child educationally “by the aid 


furnished in making such decisions as the choice 


on a background of occupa- 
tional research, and a study of each child as a 
separate and distinct problem. The children 
are aided in the choice of courses, of electives 
and given information concerning further edu- 
cational opportunities. Programs are checked 
with education and vocational objectives in 
mind. In cases of failure and possible with- 
drawals, the cause is sought through confer- 
ences with teachers, parents and pupil. 


The guidance department cooperates with 
civic organizations, business and industry. It 
is doing some placement closely followed up 
so as to be of aid not only to the present case 
but to glean information that will be invalu- 
able in aiding other employees and employers, 
in the future, and in formulating some definite 
policies. 


With some of the guidance activities out- 
lined, the need is readily seen for one or more 
persons in every school who will study each 
child, know his problems and help him plan his 
vocational future, which, if wisely chosen, will 
help him develop into a contented useful citi- 
zen. 


The aims of vocational education can be 
summarized as stated in Principles of Voca- 
tional Guidance, National Vocational Associ- 


. ation 1924: 
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1. To help each boy and girl to obtain the 
fullest development possible according to in- 
dividual capacities and interests. 

2. To assist individuals in choosing, pre- 
paring for, entering upon and making progress 
in occupations. 

3. ‘To spread knowledge of the problems of 
the occupational world and characteristics of 
the common occupations. 

4. To bring better adjustments and more 
harmonious results through industry: 

a. Helping the worker to understand his 
relationship to workers in his own and other 
occupations. 

b. Eliminate waste and discontent due to 
unsuitable work and inadequate preparation. 

c. Securing better cooperation and coordi- 
nation between schools and various commercial, 
industrial and professional pursuits. 

If guidance includes all this and is based 
on service to the community, the school and 
the individual; if it is to produce happy, con- 
tented citizens in a democracy, and we are a 
part of that citizenry, then it seems imperative 
that we begin to examine this new movement 
called guidance and become an active part in 
trying to equalize school opportunities and the 
chances for all to develop, although perhaps 
at different rates of progress and along differ- 
ent lines of study according to their capacities 
so that they may harmonize with the differences 
found in adult life in vocational, recreational, 
social, civic and the other activities. We need 
an awareness and must begin to fit ourselves 
to prepare to give to the fullest extent of our 
capacities to the world. 

There is nothing we need to see more, as a 
group, than the fallacy of an academic train- 
ing for all of us. If the !arger portion of any 
race is the industrial group, then are we not 
wise in offering opportunities for the discovery 
of abilities and training along those lines? Are 
we not judged by our mass? What shall we 
do to make for its efficiency? Do we not find 
that 44 per cent of all the children who enter 
school drop out in the seventh and eighth 
grades? Are not many of them misfits as far 
as the traditional school goes? Have they not 
a right to the sort of education to fit their 
needs? Is it not necessary to inspire our chil- 
dren with a desire for success, for attainment ? 
How are we to keep them in school longer? 
Give to them a “life-career motive.” Let them 
see that the education they are getting will 
be useful and will help them attain their place 
in this work-a-day world. 

The reorganization of the elementary and 
secondary schools has made possible the dif- 
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ferentiation. ‘The junior high school, composed 
of enriched curricular, homogeneous groupings, 
rapid and slow moving classes, promotions by 
subjects, try-out courses, vocational training 
and departmental teaching, is truly becoming 
a democratic organization. Such an organiza- 
tion, together with the steady rising of the 
compulsory school age and _ continuation 
schools, contributes to the need of a counselor, 
a trained specialist in the field of guidance. 
As schools are organized today, neither the 
principal nor the teachers have time to study 
each individual child. A counselor studies his 
previous school records, including health, tests 
and school achievements; has a knowledge of 
his family background, obtained through home 
visits and knows something of his interests in- 
side and out of school; becomes acquainted with 
his desires, ambitions and understands to some 
extent his aptitudes, abilities and capacities. 

We should begin now to undo much of what 
has been done in the past and dignify all labor 
all achievement. The market for unskilled labor 
is rapidly diminishing. Our boys and girls 
must no longer be allowed to drop out of school 
and aimlessly drift into blind alley jobs. It 
will mean not only economic death for them, but 
economic death for us as a race. Our salva- 
tion lies in the right sort of educational and 
vocational guidance from the elementary school 
through the professional school. 

Our training schools and colleges should of- 
fer courses in guidance so that every teacher 
might better understand and profit by a knowl- 
edge of its aims and purposes. They need the 
viewpoint, even if they do not feel inclined to 
specialize and go into the field of guidance. 

It is natural that the guidance movement 
should have directed most of its activities in the 
junior high school. There we find the adolescent 
child, impressionable, inquiring, leaving behind 
the old and getting ready to take on the new. 
Physically, he is preparing for the vicissitudes 
of adult life. The adolescent is an extremely 
delicate mechanism and guiding must be done 
with extreme care and a delicate art. An in- 
dividual can be hampered, limited or marred 
so easily. What must have been the toll before 
guidance began? What still is the toll? What 
must be the toll in schools where it does not 
operate? 

Cases 

A, age 13 years, of average mental ability, 
came into the city from the country to live 
with her aunt. Mother dead, father a farmer. 
Brothers and sisters scattered with relatives. 
A entered the 6B grade. At the end of the 
term she had not become adjusted and failed. 
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A is transferred to a pre-vocational school. 
At this school there happens to be a counselor 
trying to study and know the individual pupils. 
A, although in the 6B, has been doing 6A work 
so creditably, both in academic and trade, that 
she was unanimously recommended for a double 
promotion which made her eligible for the vo- 
cational school. <A careful study reveals that 
A has far above average ability. She is not 
interested in any trade, but is desirous of en- 
tering the nursing profession. Pupils from the 
pre-vocational school are not eligible candi- 
dates for the junior high school. After a con- 
ference with teachers, the principal and the 
guardian, A is transferred into a regular 6A 
class, where she maintains an average of 85 
until the last four weeks of school, when she 
was forced to be absent because of pneumonia. 
The counselor brought A’s case to the atten- 
tion of the teacher, who simply knew A had 
been transferred to her class, but knew nothing 
of the background. She had felt that A was 
one of her best pupils, but that she would be 
unable to promote her because her term’s 
work was not completed. After a conference 
with the teacher and the principal and a pres: 
entation of the fact that A had finished 6A 
academic work creditably in the pre-vocational 
school, A was allowed to be recommended for 
promotion. 


The case speaks for itself. In September, 
A will not be discouraged by failure, she will 
not be a misfit, but go normally about her work, 
and we hope on toward her goal. Time and 
money have been saved both for her and for 
the school board. 

2. B is a boy 15 years of age in a 6A pre- 
vocational class. He is a habitual truant, and 
his teachers say he is extremely timid and nerv- 
ous and cannot keep still when in school. His 
shop work is superior to his academic work, 
but that is below the average of the class. 

A visit to B’s home discloses the fact that he 
comes from a clean, neat, middle class Negro 
home. His brother, 7 years of age, is in the 
3A. Another, 9 years of age, is in the 4A. 
The boy had an automobile truck to strike him 
and he was ill for nearly a year. He now com- 
plains of headaches and is uneasy in a group 
of people. He is also quite sensitive about his 
failure to get his lessons. The boy wants to 


enter vocational school and study shoe repair- 
ing. The mother prefers him to take paper 
hanging. 

The counselor recommended that the boy 
be taken to a Psychological Clinic for an ex- 
amination. 


The result of their findings will 
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influence the recommendations to be made jin 
this case. 

3. C is 13 years of age in a regular 6A 
class with above average intelligence. He is 
irregular in attendance and does indiffer nt 
work. He comes to school quite obviously |e- 
cause he must. His ambition is to travel. [lis 
occupational choice is that of a sailor. The 
counselor does nothing to discourage such. a 
choice. 

Mother states boy has always been full of 
ideas of travel. An uncle, who is his hero, 
went around the world as a cook on a vessel. 
C is also an incessant reader. He read at the 
library before he could get books. 

The counselor talked to C about his reading 
and recommended a list of boys’ books. ‘Two 
months after the first conference and after 
individual and group meetings and contacts, C 
came to the counselor’s office, unsolicited, to 
change his occupational choice. C’s attend- 
ance is regular, and he is anxious to go to the 
vocational school and take trade cookery. He 
now looks upon school as an aid to gaining his 
ambition. 

4. D is 15 years of age, in a regular 6A 
class. His mother is dead. His father is a 
car washer and has the care of three children 
younger than D. They move often. The father 
wants the boy to go to work as soon as he is 16 
years old. 

Conferences with D and his father relative to 
opportunities after vocational school, compared 
with opportunities if he attends the regular 
junior high, since he may have to stop without 
completing it, lead to the boy’s choice of the 
auto mechanic trade. He will enter the vo- 
cational school in September in preference to 
the junior high and can finish his course there 
in two years. 

5. E is 16 years of age in the 9A of the 
junior high school. His progress has been nor- 
mal. He has no interest particularly in school 
and no positive dislike. He had no occupational 
choice. His father stated that the boy must 
go to high school. When asked for what, he 
simply knew that he wanted him to finish high 
school. Another brother had stopped school 
at 16 and is at present without work. 

After a term in the 9A and a survey in the 
classes in occupations of “The World of Oc- 
cupations” (a required study of a specific oc- 
cupation by every pupil) and individual con- 
ferences, E decide to go to vocational school 
and take the carpentry trade. + 

6. F is 16 years of age, in the 9A, of seem- 
ing average mental ability and a conscientious 
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worker in school. Extremely interested in 
electricity and wants to specialize at the end 
of the junior high in electricity. There are 
no such courses available in our school sys- 
tem. F has been studying electricity at home 
through a correspondence school and feels that 
he will gain more by remaining at home after 
the completion of junior high school and finish- 
ing the correspondence course than by going 
to high school. 

At home the parents have allowed him to 
fit up a room as his work shop. There after 
school hours F may be found tinkering with 
all sorts of electrical appliances. 

That F would stop school at the end of the 
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junior high seemed almost certain, as he was 
strongly bent on so doing, having somewhat of 
a pre-conceived idea that these correspondence 
courses would be all he needed. 


F is now to enter high school and then con- 
templates entering a technical school later. 


On paper cases seem so cold, because they 
are devoid of atmosphere and _ personalities. 
These cases may seem simple. They not only 
exemplify guidance in embryo, but they show 
adjustments that may aid and help those of the 
next generation, to plan to live in an ordered 
industrial society. 


| Music in My Mouth 


By Haixes J. Wasuixcron 


USIC in my mouth, 


Laughing, crying on my tongue, 


Glad music, sad music, 
All taking form 
In spiritual and blues. 


Spiritual music is earth music, 
Spiritual music is body music, 
Bone of bone 

And flesh of flesh music, 
Deep earth, black earth, 
Soul-singing earth music. 
Earth filled with toil, 

Earth soggy with blood, 
Earth plowed with dreams, 
Earth conjured 

With moods and hopes. 

From this deep earth, 

Songs gain singing, 

From this magic earth, 
Songs gain power 

To touch heaven, 

From this womb earth 

My mouth sings 

Earth songs, spiritual songs. 


Blue music is dew music, 
Early morning, stoney dew music, 
Electric making 
Machine music, 

Blue music is city music. 
Only the city’s tallness 


Can make one 
Feel so small, 
Only the city’s crowds 
Can make one 
Feel so lonely. 


Blue music, city music, 
Chaotic, crying city music. 
Night filled 

With banjo'd longings, 
Day filled 

With singing coffins 

Of dancing frustration. 
From this city 

My music rises 

Just as dizzily 

As steel and stone, 

Just as high-hatted 

As Babel booming buildings. 
From this norm city 

My mouth sings 

Blue song, rag song, 
Crazy dancing jag songs. 


Music in my mouth 
Rhythm in my feet, 

All leaping 

To come out 

With melody for the past 
And with harmony 

For the future. 
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OCTOR DEAN DUTCHER gives this pic- 

ture of race attitudes in industry in his 
recent book, “The Negro In Modern Industrial 
Society”: 

The whites of the South were determined to keep the 
Negro as near his previous servile level as possible. 
Their efforts were greatly aided by the persisting in- 
feriority attitude of the Negroes. It was no more 
possible for them to acquire immediately the attitude 
of freedom than it was for the whites to regard them 
as free. Because of the numerous advantages that the 
whites possessed they were able to impose their will 
upon the Negro in his freedom nearly to the same extent 
as when he was in slavery. 

This is an accurate statement of the race 
equality psychology of Negroes and whites just 
following the Civil War and for a number of 
years thereafter, but not so now. The struggle 
between the two races for jobs is more acute 
today, for while the objective is the same, eco- 
nomic factors are more complex and psycho- 
logical forces less accommodating. During the 
past fifty years the ratio of urban population 
has doubled, for in 1880 it was 28.6 per cent. 
and in 1930, 56.2 per cent. Fifty years ago 
farming was more profitable, and therefore cit- 
ies offered inducements to rural folk to forsake 
farms for industries. We did not use the term 
“under consumption” as domestic and foreign 
markets were bidding for all goods we could 
make. We needed more population and conse- 
quently encouraged immigration. We did not 
have a network of big factories and subsidiaries 
here and abroad. Public utilities, farm loans, 
and investment trusts had not begun to worry 
us. Our warehouses were not filled while our pop- 
ulation was too poor to purchase their contents. 

In 1870 Negroes did not rebel when whites 
wanted their jobs. Who had done the work of 
the South? Why not let the white man do some 
of it? At that time 81 per cent. of the Negro 
population was illiterate. Fifty years later it 
had dropped to 23 per cent, and today it is 
probably under 20 per cent. Last year more 
than 2,000,000 colored pupils were in Southern 
schools, with 125,000 of them in high schools 
and more than 13.000 in colleges, universities, 
and normal schools. Intelligence has produced 
consciousness of economic strength within a 
race of 12,000,000 (in 1870 there were a little 
more than 5,000,000) and the “persisting in- 


Yesterday and Today 


By T. Hitt 


feriority attitude of Negroes” is rapidly dimin 
ishing. 

The last five years and others to follow wil! 
reveal a more intensive struggle than that pic 
tured by Doctor Dutcher. Negroes are going 
up into industry and the trades which were 
once monopolized by whites ; and whites are go- 
ing down into those occupations Negroes 
thought were theirs by inheritance and Divine 
right. They are moving into cities that have 
known few of their race, and they are at work. 

Both sides have won important skirmishes, 
with employers very frequently winning greater 
victories in reduced wages and standards. I 
have made the prophecy before that the victor- 
ies won by Negroes will leave them far in ad 
vance when the current business depression has 
ended. They have lost jobs but they still have 
the courage and faith to try to seek better 
ones. Their money reserve may be depleted but 
their ingenuity and faith are paying appreci- 
able dividends. Spiritually the Negro is not 
bankrupt. Actually it is a question at this mo- 
ment as to whether or not the gains in new po- 
sitions have not compensated for losses in old 
ones. 

Out of this industrial conflict has come what 
might almost be regarded a new methodology 
for obtaining employment. Heretofore employ- 
ers have been appealed to on the basis of capa- 
city of Negroes to perform and the fairness of 
giving them employment when their capacity 
warranted it. But today persuasive appeals 
are regarded ineffectual. The way to get a 
job is to demand it, and the way to force the 
demand is by threats of violence, intimidation, 
and boycotts. Instead of individual appeal to 
employers, we have mass or mob action. 

Must Negroes threaten or fight their way 
into employment? If this were a temporary 
cycle of unrest, we might shrug our shoulders 
and forget about it. Unemployment has not 
ended, and when the acute form of it does pass, 
we are destined to have more than we have been 
accustomed to experience. Restlessness through- 
out the world is on the increase, and the Negro 
is in league with certain forms of it in this 
country. 
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HE chronicler, in rummaging about the 

attic, discovered a modestly bound, mod- 
estly printed small volume, published in 1897. 
This dusty relic was Thirty Years a Slave, the 
life story of one Louis C. Hughes. It served 
as the assembly call for many thoughts that 
have heretofore been even more scattered than 
they appear co be on this page. 

Prof. William Dodd in The Cotton Kingdom 
says of the slaves: “Willingly or unwillingly, 
they increased its solidarity and lent enchant- 
ment to the life of the planter. They boasted 
of the limitless lands of their masters, of the 
incomparable horses of “ol’ massa”, of the 
riches of “ol’ massa’s” table and the elegancies 
of “ol? massa’s great house”. What their inmost 
thoughts were is not likely ever to be known.” 
From Thirty Years A Slave these inmost 
thoughts are still not to be learned. The sub- 
title of this autobiography From Bondage to 
Freedom, The Institution of Slavery As Seen 
On The Plantation and In The Home Of The 
Planter would indicate of course that the book 
deals with generalities rather than particulari- 
ties. The author doesn’t take us inside with 
him. We learn from what so many of the 
“Bondage and Freedom” narratives we have 
already learned: the size of the cabins, the dif- 
ferences between house and field servants, pre- 
paring cotton for markets, etc. E.g. “The 
overseer was a man hired to look after the 
farm and whip the slaves.” “There was a sec- 
tion of the plantation known as ‘the quarters’ 
where were situated the cabins of the slaves.” 
—These are the type of comments; fellow 
slaves go unnamed, uncharacterized, almost 
unmentioned. And all the time how much these 
things would have meant to us!—the things he 
actually saw and did, the ‘real’ things that 
fixed themselves forever in his mind—what he 
thought in those long hours hidden in the hold 
of the steamboat, what separation from his 
mother meant to him and what the whipping of 
his wife meant to him, what the joyous band 
on safely escaping from the plantation said 
to each other in the days of Jubilo. 


“Caroling Softly Souls of Slavery” 


By Sreruixc A. Brown 


It would be more than ungrateful to blame 
for sins of omission a gentleman who afforded 
one a quiet meditative vista into days nearly 
forgotten now, and put away by so many, for- 
ever. The chronicler realized well enough, on 
picking out the book, that this new friend was 
not likely to be a Douglass, in either life or 
letters. To expect the analyst, the register, 
the artist, of this hard pressed struggler for 
subsistence, decency, self respect and a fair 
measure of happiness would be foolish, of 
course ; to expect more than what he gave from 
a man disclaiming in his preface any of the 
“adjuncts of literary adornment” would be 
futile. 

But there’s the rub. The chronicler realizes 
that this must be so—but the pity of it re- 
mains. If only! If only instead of an oft re- 
peated generalized treatment the man had told 
us what he really knew. One fears that this 
narrative was recollected in too much tran- 
quillity. The drama, the emotion, the per- 
sonality what one feels to be the essential truth 
is somehow missing. 

Mr. Hughes’ life certainly contained mater- 
ial enough. Cities and men he knew: Richmond 
slave mart, Mississippi plantations, Memphis 
big houses, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Detroit in 
days after the war; life on plantation, in house 
service, on steamboats, in Federal and Confed- 
erate camps; the separation of families, frus- 
trated breaks for freedom, courtship, marriage, 
running picket lines, self education, escaping 
slavery, working in hotels, in his own laundry 
business: much had he seen and known. He 
could have told us so much. Instead, and I quote 
his preface, “the narrator presents his story in 
compliance with the suggestion of friends, and 
hopes that it may add something of accurate in- 
formation regarding the character and influ- 
ence of an institution which for two hundred 
years, etc. etc.” With all of his disclaimers 
one believes that he had too much of an eye 
on “literary adjuncts”: he wanted to be im- 
portant, and he should have been himself. In 
his portrait, which shows a kindly faced man 
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with alert eyes and a humorous mouth—he 
wears the old styled coat—the “jim-swinger”. 
Too many of his pages are “jim-swinger”. 

If only the impossible could have happened, 
that from this man’s brothers and sisters there 
could have come simple, unvarnished accounts 
of what they Anew. There it seems is a great 
loss to the full chronicling of American life, 
that this people—“leaving, soon gone” should 
have been either enforcedly silent or unable to 
reveal in terms that would stay alive what 
slavery really was to the slave. To an un- 
derstanding of antebellum, civil war, and _ re- 
construction days some of the finest talent in 
American literature has applied itself. Cer- 
tainly the Negro artist could well follow, for 
an epic theme, where Evelyn Scott and Stephen 
Vincent Benet have led the way. There is 
room for a complement to the Wave done with 
the same integrity and artistry. In lieu of this 
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treatment of course, there always remains thi 
prime testimony of the spirituals—and oj 
course for those who will have it—and on 
fears they are many—the picture vouched fo: 
by slaveowners of the perpetual and gloriou 
holiday that antebellum life was. 

But those artists, seeking as Jean Toome: 
once sought to “catch the plaintive soul, leavy 
ing, soon gone,” will find that few and far 
between now are those who once could havi 
told so much. And even with them—there is 
the slow, inevitable—and after all, not to b 
deplored—erasure of the years. Not to be 
deplored. . . . For the chronicler remembers 
his persistence in the face of an old gentle 
man’s studied avoidance of pointed questions 
about cruelty. Finally, the old man_ said, 
“Was dey evah cruel? Certainly dey was cruel. 
But I don’t want to talk about dat”. And he 
closed his eves... . 


Upper and Lower Egypt 


By Carouixe Hazarpv 


1* the pride of their splendid galleys 
With awnings and trappings of gold 
They sailed to the upper valleys 


Those Pharoah Kings of old, 
P Their pathway was the mighty stream 
From the mystical mountains of dream. 
Lybia and Nubia, Ethiopia too 
The River Nile flows through. 


From the farthest sea he wended 
King Rameses the Great, 
His many wars were ended 
And here in solemn state 
The temples rose at his command 
To unify the conquered land 
| In Lybia and Nubia the ruins stand today, I 
The Nile still rolls its way. 
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KEssentiats or Civinization, A Study in Social Values. 
By Thomas Jesse Jones. Henry Holt and Company. 
$2.50. 


HIS little book is at once a philosophy of social ad- 
justment and a survey of social institutions and 
needs. 

There are, Mr. Jones tells us, four essentials to com- 
plete living. Health and sanitation; appreciation and 
use of environment, material and human; effective de- 
velopment of household and home; physical, mental and 
spiritual recreation are the indispensables. 


What now is lacking in the work of the chief  in- 
stitutions of civilization, te help mankind gain these 
essentials? What ought government to do for health, 
development of natural resources and for rational or- 
ganization of social groups, for home and for recrea- 
tion? What likewise should be done by the institutions 
of economic life, by education, by religion by philan- 
thropy, by art? With incisive logic Dr. Jones takes 
up each of these institutions in a separate chapter. He 
has generous appreciation of all that has been done 
and is being done, but he makes it clear that each 
institution must do much more, if society is to meet 
its moral obligations to its members. 

We have never seen a more comprehensive criticism 
of the failures of our institutions, or a more detailed 
and well-organized statement of what they ought to 
be doing for us. Such conditions as governmental in- 
difference to economic injustice and interracial friction, 
production for profit rather than for use, the ignoring 
by religion of community relations, the basing of edu- 
cation on tradition instead of on human needs, the 
development of palliative rather than preventive phil- 
anthropy, are all revealed as essentially unsocial, how- 
ever great their prestige may be. The dispassionate 
analysis is devastating to social complacency. So much 
has been done, but so much remains to do! And just 
what should be done Dr. Jones indicates in general 
outline, so that his work is essentially constructive. 

Essentials of Civilization affords the liberal an ex- 
cellent bird's-eye view of the battlefront against the 
kingdom of evils. It also makes available for the 
conservative, who stands bewildered in the presence of 
an ever-growing legion of reform movements, an 
answer to his plaintive question, “What is all the 
shouting about, anyhow?” 

EDWIN L. CLARKE. 


Hanpsome Neoresses. By R. Hernekin Baptist. 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, Incorporated. 
$2.00. 


NE who is sensitive to the ungracious appellation 
which is commonly used to designate the Negro 
woman will recoil from the title of this book. But it 
is sufficiently enigmatic to provoke the curious even 


though the first impulse might be to dismiss it as just 
another literary exercise, calculated to prop the crum- 


bling structure of racial superiority. 

They will be well repaid, these curious ones, if the 
neo-realism which has engulfed American literature has 
not wholly destroyed their capacity to enjoy a gorgeous 
tale, told in exquisite language with a background of 
truth, made glamorous by high imaginative power. 
Where imagination is given free reign, one may expect 
the incredible. But fantastic as is this tale which for 
reasons outside the canons of creative literature may 
not be popular, there is only one episode in it which 
strains credulity. And even this incident is by no 
means wholly beyond the pale of possibility. 

In the haleyon days of Portugal's sea power a vessel 
set sail from her shores, so the legend goes, on a 
strange and mysterious mission. She was to follow 
leisurely the African coast line and when opportunity 
presented itself four native women were to be seized 
and carried on board. There they were to be con- 
verted to Christianity, clothed in the garments of 
western civilization and later landed at four different 
points on the coast as envoys of Christianity and com- 
merce. On board the ship were priest and poet, mer- 
chant and mariner, statesman and soldier, prophetic 
symbols of that civilization and religion which in later 
years were to be the instruments of the most stupend- 
ous crime in all the world’s history. 

On this slender tale the author builds an allegory of 
Negro womanhood, which, if it seems fabulous, is not 
nearly as fabulous as the truth itself. The voyage of 
the Santa Maria—for such ironically enough is the 
name of the ship—was to be followed in later years 
by a thousand voyages to the African coast and in 
the name of the Christ and commerce a million black 
women were to suffer a fate similar to that which 
overtook these four young women. 

“The loud cries ceased in stark horror. Soon a low 
wailing floated back to the shore. But not for long was 
it audible. The tide came efficiently in and smoothed 
the scuffed sands of Ethiopia, neatly it obliterated the 
scene of Prologue to Slavery. With the same wave 
it wiped out all traces of epilogue to freedom, the 
last moment of savage African peace.” 

What if the author grows lyrical in her description 
of the happy life of the African savage in his native 
habitat? Who is there now to tell of the Africa that 
was save her destroyers? 

“White men in Ethiopia’s garden, stumbling with 
destroying feet after the towering mirage of civiliza- 
tion. 

“White men where is Peace?’ 

Here is a book that you will lay down reluctantly as 
you inwardly ask: ‘Father Abraham, is thy bosom 
wide enough to cherish the lost children of Ham?” 

FE. A. C. 
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Industry 
In the newly organized West Virginia Mine Workers’ 
Union said to number 23,000 white and black miners, 


re 


two Negroes are among the seven members of the 
executive committee—John Brown of Whitesville, West 
Va., is state auditor and DeWitt Brothers, also of 


Whitesville, is a state organizer. 


* * * 


Scholarships 

Miss Ida Louise Miller, a sophomore at Spelman 
College, has been awarded the $1,000 Racial Minority 
Scholarship to Mount Holyoke College. This scholar- 
ship was created for the purpose of giving some Negro 
girl of unusual personality and mental equipment a 


chance to study at this famous institution. 


* * 


Social Service 

In 1924 the Tampa Urban League organized a day 
nursery and kindergarten for colored children whose 
mothers were forced to work during the day. During 
the year just closed the nursery enrollea 
687 children from two months to six 
years of age. The daily attendance was 


87. 


Avcust, 1931 


| 


| 
Recreation 


“Green Pastures” Camp for underprivileged childre:, 
was recently opened at Little Pleasant Lake, Michigan. 
through the efforts of John C. Dancy, Executive Secre 
tary of the Detroit Urban League, under whose super 
vision the entire camp has been placed. The camp con 
tains sixty-eight acres of land with a lake frontage ot 
1,000 feet, and can properly care for 500 children. The 
fourteen modern buildings with 
It is said 


equipment includes 
every convenience and a fine athletic field. 
to be one of the most completely equipped camps for 
children in America. The camp was purchased and 
set aside for colored children by the Michigan Chil 
dren’s Fund, which fund is a gift of ten million dollars 
donated by Senator James Couzens for the children of 
Michigan. 


Appointments 
 peaptepongs his announced policy of no discrimina 

tion in the administration of New York City hospi 
tals, Dr. William Greef, Commissioner of Hospitals, 
recently announced the appointment of Dr. Peyton F. 
Anderson, well known Negro physician of Harlem, to 
the staff of Sea View, the great municipal tuberculosis 
sanitorium of New York. 

* * * 

Dr. Frederick D. Stubbs of Harvard University 
Medical School has been appointed an interne at Cleve- 
land City Hospital * * * * 

In Boston, John B. Hall, Jr., a member of the 1931 
graduating class of the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, was appointed as interne in the 
Boston City Hospital. 


Miss Clara T. 


Alson, the superintendent, and graduating group of Helping Hand 


Kindergarten and Day Nursery, Tampa, Fla. 


| | | 

é | 
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Sadye Johnson Carter 


Social Work Fellowships 


Fellowship awards for the year 
1931-32 valued at $1,200 each have 
been announced by Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
New York City, as follows. 

Mes. Sapye Jounson Carter, New 
York City, graduate of Miner Normal 
School, Washington, D. C., 1926, a 
visiting teacher in New York public 


schools—assigned to the New York 
School of Social Work. 


Charles M. Toms 
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Miss Crark, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, A. B., Virginia Uni- 
versity, 1929, now assistant to the 
registrar, Talladega College, assigned 


to the University of Pittsburgh. 


Miss Lots ‘Taytorn, New London, 
graduate of Connecticut College for 
Women, class 1931 — assigned to 
Columbia University. 

Miss Heten Cromer, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, class 1931, Northwest- 
ern University, has been awarded 
the MARY C. WALKER FELLOW- 
SHIP at the New York School of 
Social Work—said Fellowship being 
Prison 


financed by the Women's 


Association. 


Lois Taylor 


Cuartes Merte Toms, Arkansas 
City, Kansas, graduate of Kansas 
University, class 1930, who has been 
doing graduate work at Kansas Uni- 
versity during the past school year—- 
assigned to the New York School of 
Social Work; 

Pexrosr E. Scranton, Pa., 
graduate of Howard University, class 
1931—assigned to the Graduate 
School of 
Chicago University. 


Social Administration, 
A special grant of $400 for three 
months additional training in medical 


social work has been granted by the 


Penrose E. Goodall 


Rosenwald Fund to Miss Kathryn 


McCracken, Baltimore, Maryland, 
who was a recipient of a $1,200 fel- 
lowship last year. 


Erratum 
John F. 
“Nomah” was published in the July 


Matheus, whose story 


Opportunity is Professor of Romance 
Languages at Virginia State College 
—not English as was stated in that 


issue. 


Elsie Rosalie Clarke 
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